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READERS WRITE 


The Visit of Dom Pedro II 

On page 3 of your May 27 issue, I note 
this statement, referring to King Albert of 
Belgium: “This was the first visit to the 
United States of any reigning monarch.” 
If Iam not mistaken, Emperor Dom Pedro 
Il of Brazil toured this country in 1872 
and created quite a furor at the time. I 
am informed that the annals of the State 
Department are not quite clear on this 
point, but as a small boy at the time I 
recall quite distinctly ... his visit. 

S. B. Harvey 
Jones, Mich. 

(Mr. Harvey’s memory is sharper than that of the 
State Department official who gave PATHFINDER its 
information. Pedro I, last emperor of Brazil, did 
travel in the United States but in 1876, not 1872. King 
Kalakaua of Hawaii visited California in November, 
1890, and died there two months later; but Hawaii at 
the time was already under the influence of the great 
powers, so that Kalakaua hardly ranked as an inde- 
pendent sovereign. If other PATHFINDER readers 
know of other U. S, visits by reigning monarchs, they 
will be supplying a lack. The State Department has 
no file on the subject.—Ed.] 


The Oregon Caves 

In your article entitled “Palace of 
Pluto” (PATHFINDER, May 27), there 
occurs a footnote in which it is stated 
there are a number of other famous caves 
in the United States and mentions sev- 
eral of them, but no mention is made of 
our wonderful Oregon Caves. Having just 
returned from a trip through the Oregon 
Caves, perhaps I am unduly enthusiastic, 
but permit me to add, they are well worth 
anyone’s time and effort. 

Mrs. John Baird 
Eugene, Ore. 

[PATHFINDER did not intend to slight the caves 
of Oregon or any other state; it listed a few of the 
better known ones. The Oregon Caves are in the 
Siskiyou mountains just north of the California bor- 
der, Since they were first discovered in 1874 by a 
bear hunter, they have been thoroughly developed 
for tourists. Last year, 49,251 persons from all parts 
of the country took the two-hour guided tour through 
them.—Ed.] 


Living Room for Homeless Farmers 

Recently I noted that the Brazilian gov- 
ernment has offered our homeless farmers 
a chance to start anew in that country 
(PATHFINDER, May 27). Is there no 
more room in our own United States? 
Yes, there is plenty of good farm land, 
but it is controlled by corporate wealth 
(including life insurance companies and 
the Federal Land Bank). One life insur- 
ance company in the middle west holds 
over one million acres of farm land and 
employs 28 ex-county agents to dictate to 
the tenants just what is to be sown, 

You wonder what can be done about it? 
In several states there is a tax on chain 
stores that gives the independent grocer 
an even chance to survive. By following 
the same formula, these large holdings 
of land must be broken up to supply peo- 
ple witly homes, 

Robert Noland 
Buhl, Idaho 
* * * 

In your issue of April 15, reference is 
made to a “Balanced Community” near 
Bellflower, Cal. Throughout the country, 
many farm people have been attracted or 
have been driven to the cities on account 
of renting conditions and other causes on 
the farms. They are now stranded and 
disillusioned. Were these people re- 
turned to farm homes where they could 
again be self-supporting, the ranks of un- 


employed would be thinned and a demand 
created for farm machinery and other 
farm supplies. 
How can this be done? The Bellflower 
experiment indicates the way... 
A. R. Brubaker 
Warren, O, 


Views on Franklin Roosevelt 

The President should be nominated for 
a third term. It doesn’t matter about 
breaking a precedent, when our future 
life is at stake. This is a day of changes 
in our economic, social and political life, 
and the President’s policies would not 
be carried out by any other nominee ex- 
actly as he would carry them out. I will 
admit there is some other good Presi- 
dential timber . . . but they cannot force 
through his great program as he can. He 
has demonstrated his sincerity and abil- 
ity, but has not completed his task; there- 
fore the American people should forget 
past history and look to the future . . 
We Oklahomans have gone on record fav- 
oring a third term, and he will be elected. 
. . . For his running mate, I suggest a 
young progressive, Senator Josh Lee, who 
is sincere and heartily in favor of the 
New Deal program. 

R. B. Thomas 

Muscogee, Okla. 


* * * 

To impeach F. D. R. without a positive 
charge, as some unthoughtful citizen has 
suggested (“Readers Write,” May 20), is 
not the solution for our national prob- 
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lems. If the people are contemplating in)- 
peaching F. D. R., I desire to voice in 
wait until we, the people, find one amon. 
ourselves who has the key to the solutiv, 
of our problems. That’s the time th, 
iron is hot for talking impeachment «: 
not only F. D. R., but the whole of }j 
Administration... 

Robert Parker Lewis 
West Plains, Mo. 


Panama, Suez, Sault Ste. Marie 

In your May 20 issue, you say that t)). 
Panama Canal is the second largest onc. 
You may be right, but when you said th, 
Suez is the most traveled canal, I’m sur: 
there’s some mistake. You write to Sau|; 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, and I think you wi!! 
find out that the locks there handle mor. 
traffic than the world’s three largest com- 
bined. 

Frank Holder 
Paw Paw, Mich. 

[Sault Ste. Marie is more heavily traveled th: 
either the Panama or Suez Canal. In 1938, for ex- 
ample, 11,201 ships passed through it, while 6,1° 
ships and 5,626 ships slipped through the Suez and 
Panama canals, respectively. However, in mentionin,s 
the relative amount of travel through canals, PATH 
FINDER was referring only to those canals that co: 
nect oceans and seas. In this sense, the Great Lak: 
canals, which can accommodate only the smal): 
ocean ships, were excluded from consideration. PATH- 
FINDER should have made this distinction clear.—Ed 


Mt. Wilson’s Aluminized Mirror 

In PATHFINDER’S section on “Science 
and Medicine,” May 20, the statement i 
made that McDonald’s giant eye, a three- 
ton disk of pyrex, has an aluminized sur- 
face, so that square inch for square inch 
it is a better light-catcher than Mt. Wil- 
son’s. The writer of that statement was 
apparently ignorant of the fact that Mt. 
Wilson’s 100-inch mirror was aluminize:! 
over four years ago, and also that, al- 
though aluminum reflects more violet 
light than silver, most other colors are 
less efficiently reflected by aluminum than 
by silver. One of the primary advan 
tages of an aluminized mirror is that 
it tarnishes less easily and does not need 
to be polished or recoated as often as a 
silvered one. 

Seth B. Nicholson 

Mount Wilson Observatory 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Harmony and a “Hard Shell” Dissent 

In the June 3 issue of PATHFINDER. 
under the caption “Southern Baptists,” 
you speak of there being a dozen or more 
varieties of Baptists. Among those men- 
tioned were those known as the “Hard 
Shell” Baptists. You state that while 
each group has its own practices, each 
“operates in harmony with the others,” 
which statement I challenge as untrue. 

I am identified with those Baptists 
sometimes known as “Hard Shell” Bap- 
tists (whose real name is Primitive Bap- 
tists). As a regularly ordained minister 
of this faith, I wish to inform you that 
we Primitive Baptists do not work in har- 
mony with any other religious body .. . 

C. L. Waldrip 
West Point, Ga. 

[If Mr. Waldrip or other Primitive Baptists object 
to being pictured as “operating in harmony’’ with 
other Baptists, PATHFINDER apologizes.—Ed.] 


Praise for “Herr Hitler Distorts” 

Your editorial, “Herr Hitler Distorts” 
(PATHFINDER, May 13), is splendid. As 
an impartial commentary on Hitler’s 
speech and actions, I do not see how it 
could be improved. I doubt if its peer 
has appeared in any other paper in the 
United States, or anywhere in the world. 

E. T. Gardner 

Parshall, Colo. 
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ANTARCTICA— 


America Seeks Its Share of the “Last Continent” 


N THE early morning of Nov. 18, 

1820, the 44-ton sloop Hero eased 
cautiously south in strange, unchart- 
ed waters below the Antarctic Circle. 
[t was intensely cold. Visibility was 
poor. Huge icebergs threatened to 
crush the little ship into splinters. 

Captain of the Hero was a 20-year- 
old American, Nathaniel Brown Pal- 
mer. Two and a half months before, 
he had embarked from Stonington, 
Conn., with six other ships to hunt 
Antarctic seal. When the small fleet 
reached the South Shetland Islands, 
Palmer had been sent out to find a 
better harbor. 

Suddenly, an ice-laden piece of land 
loomed out of the mist, a land not 
plotted on Palmer’s maps. Carefully 
charting his position, Palmer worked 
along it for a week. Finding no har- 
bor, he abandoned it without landing 
and returned to the South Shetlands. 

Although he did not know it at the 
time, Palmer had made a great dis- 
covery. He was the first man to sight 
the world’s seventh continent—Ant- 
arctica. 

Since Palmer, many men from nu- 
merous nations have invaded the “last 
continent’s” frozen wastes to uncover 
its secrets. Some have died in the at- 
tempt. But most have returned to 
civilization with valuable information. 
Today Antarctica is known to be the 
fifth largest continent. The South 
Pole has been found virtually at its 
dead center. Antarctica is known to 
be the coldest, windiest, and most de- 











Surveying the Frozen Wasteland Will Be a Three-Year Job 


serted region on the face of the earth. 

On the basis of exploration carried 
on by their nationals, several foreign 
countries have established interna- 
tional claim to large portions of Ant- 
arctica. But although American citi- 
zens have contributed much to south 
polar knowledge, the United States 
has not pressed its claim. Last week, 
in Washington, plans were being laid 
to overcome this tardiness. 


- «+ The Largest Ever 


Drawn up by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s division of territories and is- 
land possessions, with the advice of 
American Antarctic explorers Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and Lincoln 
Ellsworth, the plans were for a gov- 
ernment-sponsored Antarctic expedi- 
tion—the largest expedition ever sent 
into the region. Between 150 and 200 
men, largely from existing government 
personnel, would be employed. 

The expedition, as yet unnamed, 
would also be one of the most care- 
fully equipped. Among the innova- 
tions expected to make the dangerous 
field trips safer for man and beast, 
two would be particularly outstanding, 
A miniature radio station would be set 
up capable of emitting beam signals 
over a wide area, These signals would 
enable the airplanes—equipped with 
radio directional compasses—to dash 
easily back to camp, when the polar 
ceiling became “zero.” In addition, 
the 150 sledge dogs would be drugged 
occasionally so that they could be 
transported by 
plane to inland 
bases. Hereto- 
fore, flights in 
airplanes have 
driven “huskies” 
mad with fear. 

To help finance 
the expedition, 
President Roose- 
velt last fort- 
night requested 
Congress to ap- 
propriate $340,- 
000. Last week, 
the bill was 
pending in the 
House Appropri- 
ations Commit- 
tee. If it is ap- 
proved, the expe- 
dition will be 
launched in Sep- 
tember. As soon 
as quarters can 
be set up in the 
Antarctic, the im- 


International 





Amundsen: First to Reach the South Pole 


portant work of surveying and map- 
ping the areas frequented by Amer- 
icans since Palmer—work expected to 
continue at least three years—will be- 
gin. After it is completed, the United 
States will undoubtedly join the ranks 
of nations already claiming huge por- 
tions of the land at the bottom of 
the world. 

On the surface, it would appear that 
the Antarctic is not worth the expense 
and danger of any further expeditions 
by any nation, that it is not worth the 
trouble of making an _ international 
claim. In fact, it is much less valu- 
able in its present stage than the Arctic 
regions, from which it differs sur- 
prisingly. 


«+ « Arctic and Antarctic 


The Arctic is generally considered 
to be the region lying poleward of 
60 degrees north latitude. In the im- 
mediate area of the North Pole—first 
reached by U. S. Navy Admiral Robert 
E. Peary on April 6, 1909—there is 
little life and no land; below the sea- 
level ice is nothing but the Arctic 
Ocean. Elsewhere, however, the pic- 
ture is far from totally bleak. In the 
Arctic live more than 1,000,000 humans, 
as well as numberless land animals. 
There, too, are some of the earth’s 
largest and most valuable timber for- 
ests, which support rich industries. 

The Antarctic can lay no claim to 
such life and growth. The region is 
largely plugged by the approximately 
five million square miles of Antarctica, 
a continent one and a half times the 
size of Europe. No continent is higher, 
A land of huge mountain ranges and 
high plateaus, its average altitude has 
been estimated to be 6,000 feet, twice 
as high as the next highest—Asia. No 
continent is colder. In winter, the 
temperature has been registered at 77 
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degrees below zero; in summer, it 
hardly ever rises above the freezing 
point, thus making it the earth’s big- 
gest natural ice-box. And no conti- 
nent is windier. One expedition found 
the mean annual velocity of the wind 
to be 50 miles an hour. At times it 
was registered at 100 miles an hour, 
so strong that no man could stand 
against it. 

Because of its altitude, sub-freezing 
temperatures and fierce winds, Ant- 
arctica, except for possibly 100 square 
miles, is completely covered with ice, 
in some places 2,000 feet deep. Around 
the continent, anchored to the land 
but projecting into the oceans (Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and Indian), jut out mam- 
moth hunks of shelf ice, formed by 
sea-seeking glaciers. Most famous of 
these is the Ross Ice Barrier, jumping 
off place for many an expedition; 
500 to 1,500 feet in thickness, it is 
about the size of France. 


. + « Under a Blanket of Ice 


In the grip of this ice age, Ant- 
arctica is virtually a dead land. No 
permanent human inhabitant has ever 
been found there. There are no land 
animals, except a few species of 
minute insects, no trees, no plants. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that 
Antarctica is apparently valueless 
now, few authorities are willing to 
reject it as unworthy of possession. 
The reason is that the refrigerated 
land is believed to be only sleeping; 
it is believed to be filled, under its ice 
blanket, with frozen assets, principal- 
ly minerals. Already, mineralogists 
have found coal, iron, copper and 
titanium’ there. How much of those 
and what else Antarctica holds, no one 
yet knows. Most students of the 
continent regard it as a “baby”— 
rather useless at present but full of 
infinite possibilities. 

It is largely for this reason that Ant- 
arctica today is changing from an ex- 
plorer’s utopia into an international 
grab-bag, with nations quietly jostling 
each other for position. And it is 
largely for this reason that the U. S. 
government is taking steps—through 
its proposed expedition—to catch up 
with the British Empire, Norway, 
France and Germany, who already 
have taken the trouble to make inter- 
national claims. 


« «« Men Who Dared 


Britain’s claims are based on the 
work of numerous explorers—English, 
Scotch, Australian—since James Cook 
became the first man to sail across the 
Antarctic Circle in the early 1770's. 
Today, its sovereignty is asserted over 
roughly three-fifths of the continent, 
largest part of which is covered by the 
Falkland Islands and Ross Dependen- 
cies. 

Norway’s claims stem principally 
from the explorations of the late Roald 
Amundsen — first man to reach the 
South Pole (Dec. 14, 1911)—and such 
later Norwegian explorers as Riiser- 
Larsen and Lors Christenson. Vaguely 
defined, these claims take in slightly 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: “Draft” Move 


For months, in Washington, it has 
been evident that many New Dealers 
have become convinced that Franklin 
Roosevelt must run for a third term if 
he hopes to preserve his reform pro- 
gram. Last week it appeared that the 
first big gun in a “Draft Roosevelt” 
campaign had been sounded. 

Responsible for it was turbulent 
New Dealer Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. Apparently what 
spurred him was an important an- 
nouncement from the Garner-for-Pres- 
ident camp. The announcement was 
that the Vice President had at last defi- 
nitely decided to seek the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1940, even 
if Roosevelt should be a candidate. 

To Ickes, this was virtual treason. 
Writing in the picture-magazine Look, 
he flatly stated: “I want Roosevelt for 
a third term.” At the same time, he 
also seemed to be launching a “Stop 
Garner” drive when he slashed at an 
unnamed “candidate whose claim to 
office consists of the traitorous knifing 
in the back of the Commander-in- 
Chief to whom he has sworn fealty.” 
The President refused to comment on 
either development. 

In the light of them, however, a 
press conference announcement was 
regarded as significant. The President 
said that his Western trip, tentatively 
scheduled to begin June 15, would be 
postponed. The expressed reason was 
that he wanted to stay at the White 
House until two important measures 
now pending in Congress—the relief 
appropriation bill and the bill extend- 
ing present excise taxes—were passed. 
But some believed another reason was 
his desire to be in Washington to look 
after his political interests. 

With third-term talk thus taking the 
spotlight, a comment by Dr. E. H. 
Cary, former president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, attracted 
some attention. In a speech at Dallas, 
Tex., Cary stated that the President’s 
health would prevent him from seek- 
ing a third term. Said he: “The Pres- 
ident has sagging muscle and is a 
whipped-out man.” 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week: 

e After eight important industrial- 
ists and businessmen — members of 
his Business Advisory Council — had 
created a stir by being called to a 
White House conterence to present 
their recommendations for speeding 
business recovery, it was reported that 
the President had rejected their major 
proposal. The proposal: that the Wag- 
ner Labor Act be amended to “ap- 
pease” business. 

e He made two appointments. One 
was that of 47-year-old Archibald Mac- 
Leish, famous American poet, as the 
$10,000-a-year Librarian of Congress, 
to succeed 77-year-old Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, who has held the job for 40 


years. The other was that of Claud, 
G. Bowers, former Ambassador |, 
Spain, as Ambassador to Chile. 

® In Boston, Mass.,a boy was bor) 
dead to the former Anne Clark, wif. 
of his son, John. The only comme 
on the loss came from Mrs. Roosevelt 
In her newspaper column, “My Day, 
she wrote philosophically: “Like «|! 
other , . . sorrows, it probably wil! 


make them (John and Anne). mor 
conscious that, in the real things o! 
life, everyone stands on the same leve! 
and God sends us disciplines in orde) 
that we may better understand th 
sufferings of other people.” 
——- - — 


Congress: Signs of Life 


With July 15 set as its tentative ad- 
journment date, Congress last week 
took stock of the legislative chores t 
be completed before it quits Washing 
ton for home. Foremost on the list 
were social security amendments, neu 
trality, tax revision, and passage of ; 
new relief appropriation. Though th: 
last item remained buried beneath th 
House Appropriations committee’s in- 
vestigation of WPA, there were signs 
of life on the other three fronts. 

Social security amendments saw the 
greatest progress of the week. Clear- 
ing the decks for their consideration, 
the House first defeated the Townsend 
old-age pension plan by a 302 to 97 
score. Though 40 Democrats, one Pro- 
gressive and one Farmer-Laborite sup- 
ported the measure, the Democratic 
leadership thought it had made some 
political capital when 55 Republicans 
were counted for the estimated $20,- 
000,000,000-a-year pension plan. The 
Townsend plan’s Republican backers, 
many of whom have been assailing 
New Deal spending and “crackpot” 
schemes throughout the session, rep- 
resented 32.5 per cent of the party’s 
House membership; Democratic sup- 
port constituted 15.3 per cent. 

On the heels of the Townsend de- 
feat, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported favorably a series of 
amendments designed to liberalize the 
present Social Security program. They 
included: (1) advancement of the date 
of old-age pension payments from 1942 
to 1940; (2) freezing of payroll taxes 
at their present level for the next three 
years, for a saving to employers and 
employees of $825,000,000; (3) addition 
of about 1,100,000 persons to the old- 
age insurance system; (4) increase 
from $15 to $20 a month in the maxi- 
mum Federal contribution to states for 
aid to needy aged. 

Neutrality legislation again was 
spurred forward by Administration 
pressure. President Roosevelt was re- 
ported to have ordered daily meetings 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in an effort to report favorably the 
Bloom bill embodying Secretary Hull’s 
neutrality recommendations. Though 
Administration supporters won. sev- 
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eral minor victories in the committee, 
however, prolonged debate and a pos- 
sible filibuster by the strong Senate 
isolationist bloc still loomed. 

Tax revision weathered the only ap- 
parent threat remaining to speedy and 
favorable action by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, when Republi- 
can members were defeated in an ef- 
fort to broaden the scope of the new 
tax bill. The committee voted to con- 
fine its consideration to revision of 
corporate taxes, sidetracking Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s suggestions for re- 
moval of tax exemptions from govern- 
ment securities and lowering of per- 
sonal surtax income rates. 


Dies: Crazy Quilt 


Piecing together a weird assortment 
of “millionaires,” restaurant waiters, 
professional red-baiters and army ofli- 
cers, the House committee investigat- 
ing un-American activities has tried 
desperately in recent weeks to present 
a coherent picture of American Fas- 
cism, Last fortnight the committee 
placed on the stand Major General 
George Van Horn Moseley, ‘retired 
commander of the U. S. Army’s fourth 
corps area and supposedly the key 
man in the Fascist jig-saw puzzle. 
After two hectic days of trying to fit 
Moseley into some intelligible pattern, 
the committee’s revelations last week 
still looked like a crazy quilt. 

Best evidence that the Dies group 
was still plagued by its fatal knack for 
uncovering “screwball testimony” oc- 
curred when Moseley asked the com- 
mittee whether it would “guarantee” 
the water placed for him on the wit- 
ness stand. Taking the cue, one of the 
general’s associates hastily emptied 
the glass and refilled it at the public 
water cooler. The unidentified aid 
later insisted he had feared the water 
might be poisoned, 

Despite alleged threats against his 
life, the 64-year-old general argued 
vigorously with the amazingly meek 
committee members. Between out- 
bursts of indignation, Moseley told 
them that he had refused to become the 
“man on horseback” who would lead 
an organization of anti-Semitic, Fas- 
cist groups. Previous witnesses had 
testified that the general was being 
considered for such a role. Moseley 
admitted, however, that he was in 
sympathy with the aims of such or- 
ganizations and particularly with the 
German-American Bund’s efforts “to 
see that the Communists don’t take 
over the country.” 

Key points in Moseley’s own pro- 
gram included: (1) release of the Army 
“against the enemy within our gates” 
during a period of martial law; (2) 
elimination of Communists, whom he 
described as 6,000,000 in number and 
90% Jewish; (3) denial of “all citizen- 
ship rights” to “Jews who affiliate 
themselves with ,... world Jewry.” 

Said Moseley, commenting on the 
need for his program: the American 
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Moseley Wanted the Water Guaranteed 


republic may not yet have outlived its 
usefulness, but “the handwriting on 
the wall is clear as a bell.” 


Merchant of Justice 


At the close of 1938, Martin Thomas 
Manton, of New York City, was re- 
garded as a staunch community pillar. 
In 1916, at 36, he had become the 
youngest Federal District Court Judge 
in the land. In 1918, he was boosted to 
a place on the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 

During the next 20 years, nothing 
occurred to besmirch his reputation. 
Married and the father of two adopted 
children, he became senior Federal 
appellate judge, ranking only below 
U. S. Supreme Court justices. He sat 
in judgment on 2,500 cases. Five uni- 
versities gave him honorary degrees. 

Last week, however, Manton, at 58, 
had toppled into disgrace. He stood 





shockingly convicted as being the first 
Federal appellate court judge in the 
nation’s history ever to sell justice. 








International 
Manton’s Decisions Were for Sale 








Six months ago, his downfall began, 
District Attorney Thomas E, Dewey 
charged him with shady deals totaling 
$439,481, and Manton resigned to avoid 
Congressional impeachment action. 
Then President Roosevelt instructed 
U, S. Attorney John T. Cahill to prose- 
cute Manton. Last April, Cahill ob- 
tained an indictment. It charged that 
Manton, in six cases, had sold his de- 
cisions for more than $250,000 in 
bribes and “loans” to various busi- 
nesses with which he was connected. 

Three weeks ago, the trial got under 
way in a New York Federal district 
court before Federal Judge W. Calvin 
Chestnut and a “blue-ribbon” jury. 

Cahill’s description of Manton’s ac- 
tivities, backed up by witnesses and 
exhibits, was not pleasant. Essential- 
ly, it was a story of suave judicial 
blackmail. It pictured Manton as a 
judge who, over a nine-year period, 
had forced litigants in important suits 
to pay his demanded price for a favor- 
able decision by threatening to sell the 
decision to the other side, 

Burden of the defense was carried 
by the portly, white-haired Manton 
himself. On the stand, he denied ever 
selling a single decision either for 
cash ora “loan.” But to one important 
question he gave a significantly evas- 
ive answer. He could not clearly ex- 
plain how, in 11 month’s time, he had 
turned $500,000 in debts into $750,000 
in assets, when his salary was only 
$12,500 a year. 

Last fortnight, Manton was found 
guilty.. He faced a two-year prison 
term and fines up to $10,000. 

Last week, the conviction had swept 
up a serious complication. Some liti- 
gants, against whom Manton had ruled 
in recent years, were moving to have 
their cases reopened. If many of 
these petitions were granted, govern- 
ment officials would be in a quandary 


as to how they should be handled. 
ro a 


Court: Finale 


With a sure sense of stagecraft, the 
LU. S. Supreme Court last week rang 
down the curtain on its present session 
by delivering three long and eagerly 
awaited decisions. One clamped the 
lid of unconstitutionality on Mayor 
Frank (“I am the law”) Hague’s at- 
tempts to stifle civil liberties in Jersey 
City; another sanctioned the vitality 
of the 15-year-old child labor amend- 
ment; a third upheld Federal milk 
marketing pacts. 

Hague: Since 1937, the Boss of Jersey 
City had been battling for the right 
to exclude from his domain individ- 
uals and organizations of which he 
disapproved. Last week the battle 
: + Reason for this comparatively light punishment 
was explained by Cahill in this way: Normally, Man- 
ton would have been tried for bribery, under a statute 
which carries a maximum of 15 years’ imprisonment. 
But in one of his decisions, Manton had interpreted 
the statute as not applying against a judge who had 
sold his office, such as Manton did. Cahill, afraid te 
buck judicial precedent thus established, decided to 
try Manton on another statute, providing against con- 


spiracy to defraud the United States and carrying a 
lighter sentence. 
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was over and Hague was the loser. 

Upholding the opinions of a Federal 
District Court and a Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the high bench outlawed “ab- 
solutely” Jersey City ordinances re- 
quiring licenses for public meetings 
and the distribution of circulars. Under 
these statutes, Hague minions had 
thwarted C, I, O. efforts to unionize 
Jersey City labor, broken up meetings 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and forcibly deported such peaceful 
citizens as Socialist Norman Thomas. 
This record seemed to the Supreme 
Court five-man majority clear proof 
that the ordinances violated constitu- 
tional rights of free assembly and free 
speech. Justices Butler and McRey- 
nolds dissented. 

Child Labor: Passed by Congress in 
1924, the constitutional amendment 
banning child labor has never been 
approved by the necessary three- 
fourths of the state legislatures. Four- 
teen states rejected it, but two—Ken- 
tucky and Kansas—later reconsidered 
and ratified it. Questions before the 
Court were (1) did rejection by more 
than one-fourth of the states kill the 
amendment, even though two legisla- 
tures reversed the action, and (2) did 
15 years without ratification automati- 
cally end the amendment’s life? 

All the Court save Butler and Mc- 
Reynolds decided that the state action 
was purely political and no concern 
of the Court’s, and that Congress alone 
had the power to limit a proposed 
amendment’s life. Therefore, since 
Congress had not done so, the child 
labor amendment was still alive and 
capable of ratification, 

Milk: Vitally important to some 
75,000 dairy farmers in the New York 
and New England milk sheds were 
the milk decisions. Machinery regu- 
lating milk prices under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1937 had been 
outlawed as unconstitutional in New 
York, but upheld in Boston (PATH- 
FINDER, March 11). By votes of 5-4 
and 6-3, the Court sustained the act 
as applied in both areas. 

Absent from the Court’s grand finale 
was Chief Justice Hughes, who lay 
suffering from an intestinal ulcer. 
Though his condition was “satisfac- 
tory,” doctors decreed a long period 
of rest for the 77-year-old jurist. 
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Americana— 


Oath: In Federal District Court, San 
Juan, P. R., appeared eight-year-old 
Juan Rivera as a witness. Judge Rob- 
ert Cooper asked the boy if he knew 
what an oath was. The boy did not 
answer. Judge Cooper asked him if he 
knew where he would go if he told a 
lie. The boy was silent. Judge Cooper 
tried again: “What will happen to 
you if you tell a lie?” The boy whis- 
pered: “Ill get warts.” The judge 
ruled he was qualified to testify. 

. . + 





It Pays : In the North Loup, 
Neb., Enterprise, appeared this adver- 
tisement: “Wanted, a good drenching 
rain for the North Loup Valley. Will 
trade dry weather.” The next day an 
inch and a half of rain fell. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Death in the Irish Sea 


Mrs. Hole was not surprised when 
the telegram came. She was expect- 
ing a telegram, for this was her first 
wedding anniversary. But the mes- 
sage was not from her husband. 

“Dear Madam,” it read, “His Majes- 
ty’s Admiralty regrets . .. your hus- 
band believed to have died in the sub- 
marine Thetis ... more definite news 
expected.” 

At that moment, stoker Wilfred Hole 
and 98 others lay huddled inthe shiny 
steel hull of a drowned submarine, 130 
feet below the surface of the heaving 
Irish Sea. Above their grave tossed a 
helmet-shaped buoy. It bore the single 
word, “WRECK”, and it marked the 
site, last week, of the blackest disaster 
in submarine history. 

Like the U. S. submarine Squalus, 








The “Thetis,” Grotesquely Up-Ended in 


foundered off the New Hampshire 
coast May 23, the Thetis was brand- 
new. It had passed its surface tests 
and needed only to prove it could sub- 
merge successfully before being ac- 
cepted by the British Navy. Accom- 
panied by one tug, it set out for its 
trial run with 103 aboard — nearly 
twice the number it had been built to 
accommodate. Some of the extra 
passengers were Admiralty experts. 
Thirty-six were representatives of the 
builders, Cammell Laird, Ltd., of Bir- 
kenhead. Two were simply waiters, 
hired from a Liverpool caterer and 
brought along to help serve the guests. 

The Thetis dived at 1:40 p.m. It was 
supposed to emerge after three hours. 
When it did not emerge at the spot 
agreed upon, its escort tug sent out 
a worried wireless: “Something is 
amiss.” Soon all naval vessels within 
range were hastening to the search. 
Fifteen hours after the first S.O.S., the 
destroyer Brazen, sloshing through the 
early morning tides of Liverpool Bay 
off Great Arme’s Head, Wales, saw 





something sleek and black sticking uw, 
above the sea’s surface and realize: 
that it was the stern of a submarine. 
Tail in the air, the 265-foot Thetis 
stood grotesquely up-ended, like « 
duck with its bill in the mud. As th: 
Brazen approached, a man’s head 
bobbed to the surface. Captain H. P. K. 
Oram, highest ranking officer (but no! 
commander) on the Thetis, had volun- 
teered to come up, with the idea that 
if he lived he could help direct rescue 
operations; if he drowned, his floating 
corpse might serve as a buoy to guide 
rescuers to the trapped sub. The men 
were still alive, Captain Oram report- 
ed, but their air supply was fouling. 
If sea water seeped into the electrical 
batteries, the fumes of chlorine gas 
would asphyxiate the entire company. 
Using the Davis lung—an oxygen 
bag resembling the U. S. Navy’s Mom- 
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the Mud, Became a Coffin for 99 Men 


sen lung—three men were able to fol- 
low Captain Oram to safety. But there 
the rescues stopped. When night fell 
over Liverpool Bay the blue flames of 
acetylene torches sparked over the 
water as workers strove to burn a hole 
in the submarine’s stern. The sea was 
too strong for them. Swelling with 
tide, it lifted the Thetis, snapped the 
cables that bound her to pontoons, and 
drew her out of sight. Six hours after 
the submarine’s air supply was known 
to have been exhausted, divers heard 
a faint tapping from the hull. No hu- 
man hand made it, for every man 
aboard the Thetis was dead. It was 
just the loose hawsers rolling against 
the sides as the Thetis rocked gently 
to the sea’s lapping. 

At Birkenhead, an official of the 
Cammel Laird shipyard went out to 
face a hundred women who had been 
waiting for 48 hours. As soon as they 
saw his face, they knew. “I am sorry,” 
he said. “There is no hope.” 

Reared in the proud tradition of a 
seafaring nation, Britons were stunned 
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by the tragedy of the Thetis as by a 
personal loss. Newsreels of the Squa- 
lus rescue brought sobs in London 
theaters. With one voice, the press de- 
manded to know why the British Navy 
owned no diving bell such as the one 
that saved the survivors of the Squa- 
lus; why only one tug had escorted 
the Thetis; and why twice the nor- 
mal number of passengers had been 
aboard. Prime Minister Chamberlain 
promised a full public inquiry. Mean- 
while the Admiralty withdrew a movie 
scheduled for Birkenhead. The movie 
was named “Luck of the Navy.” 


>. 


Jews: Odyssey 
Juden nicht erwuenscht! 


From the day he is born trustingly 
into this world, a German Jewish 
baby begins to learn these words. As 
he grows old enough to spell, they 
become the most important words in 
his life. 

“Jews not wanted!”—the sign stares 
at him from restaurant doors, theater 
entrances and park benches. It bars 
him from a decent education, from any 
home except a ghetto slum, from any 
livelihood except .the forced-labor 
camp. Last week it barred some 1,200 
Jewish refugees from a home in the 
New World. 

Warned they must leave their native 
land within a specified time or go to 
concentration camp, German and Aus- 
trian Jews have not been very par- 
ticular about their exits. Some have 
smuggled themselves over the border. 
Some have sailed for war-torn China. 
Some, having booked passage on leaky 
old freighters bound vaguely for Pal- 
estine, have found themselves robbed 
of every possession and marooned on 
rocky islands in the Mediterranean. 
Grasping at every straw, German Jews 
have patronized racketeers who have 
done a thriving trade in forged visas; 
nor has the Nazi government been 
overcareful in verifying these visas. 

Last fortnight, all its papers appar- 
ently in order, the Hamburg-American 
liner St. Louis steamed out of the Ger- 
man harbor at Cuxhaven and headed 
for Cuba with 943 refugees aboard, 
including 450 women and young chil- 
dren. Filing aboard at Havana, Cuban 
customs authorities discovered that 
only one passenger in every 35 had 
fulfilled the requirements for legal 
entry. There was nothing for Cuba’s 
President Federico Laredo Bru to do 
but to issue a decree ordering the 
St. Louis to leave immediately or be 
escorted out by gunboats. 

Captain Gustav Schroeder appealed, 
without success. U. S. labor leader 
John L, Lewis sent a cable to Cuban 
strongman Fulgencio Batista; it was 
not answered. Cuban officials intimat- 
ed that the voyage of the St. Louis was 
pure blackmail; that Germany, anxi- 
ous to get rid of her Jews, was cyni- 
cally shipping them abroad in hopes 
that the spectacle of their misery 
would induce foreign countries to let 
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them in. Though sympathetic, Cuba 
felt herself unable to create the prece- 
dent of admitting 900, lest 9,000 follow. 

Despair swept over the St. Louis as 
the passengers learned they were to 
be sent back to Germany. Refugee 
Max Loewe slashed his wrists and leap- 
ed overboard. Fearing that his pas- 
sengers would attempt mass suicide, 
Captain Schroeder called in Cuban 
police. While relatives of the un- 
wanted outcasts wailed from the sea 
wall, the St. Louis steamed away from 
the promised land, to hover hopefully 
in the Gulf of Mexico on the chance 
of help from the United States or the 
Dominican Republic. Once, it started 
back to Cuba; President Bru, relenting, 
had promised to let the ship land if a 
$500 bond was posted for each refugee 
within 48 hours. When it proved im- 
possible to raise the money that quick- 
ly, Cuba reclosed her doors. 





. . 
Europe: Optimism 

Over troubled Europe last week 
there hovered a new spirit of optim- 
ism. There were no new moves of 
aggression and the people actually 
began to relax from the war tension 
of the past months. 

Biggest single reason for the lighter 
hearts came from the Vatican at Rome, 
Pope Pius XII revealed that major 
European governments had assured 
him directly of their “good will and 
a resolve to maintain peace.” Vatican 
authorities said Britain, France, Po- 
land, Germany and Italy all gave these 
assurances, although Germany and 
Italy had qualified theirs by saying 
that “justice” must accompany peace. 
Encouraged, the Pope intensified his 
peace efforts. Always, however, he 
kept a worried eye on the dickerings 
of France and Britain for an alliance 
with Soviet Russia. An uncompromis- 
ing foe of bolshevism, the Pope was 
known to hope that peace could be 
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Warned of Possible Mass Suicide, Cuban Police Trailed the Unhappy “St. Louis” 


maintained without permitting Russia 
to have any strong voice in European 
diplomacy. 

At the same time, Europe’s “big five” 
and Soviet Russia continued to jockey 
for position. Their week’s activities 
stacked up as follows: 

Poland: Puzzled because Germany 
did not move to impose its demands, 
the Poles, glowing in the warmth of 
Soviet friendship, hailed the arrival of 
Russia’s new ambassador, Nicholas 
Sharonoff, with happy chatter, 

France-England: Anxiously study- 
ing Moscow’s formal “rejection” of 
their latest proposals for a three-power 
mutual assistance pact, London and 
Paris remained optimistic that the 
anti-axis entente would be success- 
fully concluded. Only important point 
still holding up an agreement, they 
said, was Russia’s demand that Brit- 
ain and France promise to defend Rus- 
sia’s three northwestern neighbors— 
Latvia, Estonia and Finland—even if 
the Baltic countries did not want such 
a guarantee, 

Germany-Italy: While Anglo-French 
efforts to draw cagy Russia into their 
anti-aggression bloc remained stymied, 
the axis powers were rapidly imple- 
menting their alliance with accords 
for coordinating their war machines. 
Moreover, Nazi diplomacy was march- 
ing to new successes. 

In addition to concluding 10-year 
non-aggression pacts with Denmark, 
Latvia and Estonia, the Nazis strove 
further to offset the British - French 
front by doing their best to win 
Yugoslavia as an axis partner. Ona 
five-day state visit to Berlin, Prince 
Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, and his 
wife, Princess Olga, not only received 
ceremonial honors, but eternal guar- 
antees of Yugoslavia’s Reich border. 

A Nazi diplomatic success of con- 
cern to the United States was con- 
clusion of a barter deal whereby Ger- 
many acquired one of the most im- 
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portant air bases in South America. 
In exchange for rearming Bolivia, that 
republic turned over to the Nazis a 
large base at Trinidad. Coupled with 
the simultaneous news from Europe 
that the Germans were putting pres- 
sure on Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co for an air base on the Spanish is- 
land of Annobon off the west coast of 
Africa, the deal held added significance 
for the Western Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, Herr Hitler had two oc- 
casions last week to indulge in some 
sword rattling. The first was at a 
meeting of 300,000 German war vet- 
erans at Kassel, in Hesse. Accusing 
Britain and France of “encircling” 
Germany as they did before the World 
war, he declared that the Reich would 
not be encircled this time. Though 
most of his speech concerned his pet 
hate, the Versailles Treaty, the Fuehrer 
hinted at what British papers had 
been publishing for a week: a new 
purge of a number of high defense 
service officers because they were not 
sufficiently sympathetic to his regime. 
The second occasion was in a speech 
of welcome to 12,000 German troops 
and aviators returning from Spain. 
Here again he warned Britain and 
other “encirclers” that they would be 
sharply repulsed if they attempted to 
attack the Third Reich, 


Asides Abroad— 


Education Note: Landowners in the 
South American republic of Ecuador 
have been ordered to teach reading 
and writing to all employees aged be- 
tween 8 and 21. Two years from now 
the landowners will be fined $75 for 
every illiterate found working for 
them. The government feels this will 
do either of two things: (1) end illit- 
eracy or (2) increase federal revenues. 





Matri-money: To protect Turks from 
their own extravagant impulses, the 
government at Istanbul has banned 
under penalty of heavy fine: (1) mar- 
riage “festivities”; (2) the use of 
more than five coaches to follow the 
bridal carriage; (3) betrothal cere- 
monies at the bride’s home; (4) dow- 
ries and wedding presents, and (5) 
continuing nuptials over more than 
one day. 

Beauty Hints: Urging that workers 
be shifted from the cosmetics industry 
to other fields to relieve a labor short- 
age, Das Schwarze Korps, publication 
of the Hitler Elite Guard, declared the 
making of cosmetics is “humbug, any- 
way.” Also suggested was a reduction 
in the number of beauty shop em- 
ployees: “There is no need for 200 
various kinds of face creams. Ten are 
sufficient.” 

Cut Rate: At the gypsy bride mar- 
ket of the annual Kraljevo Fair in 
Yugoslavia, prices asked of would-be 
Romany bridegrooms were the lowest 
in years, The top price asked by par- 
ents—for a select brunette—was $6.40. 
The so-called family-grade bride went 
for as low as $3.60. 
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Rails: Off Again 


An ancient railroading story tells of 
the station master who, when repri- 
manded for excessive wordage in tele- 
grams reporting derailed trains, cut 
his next wire to: “Off again; on again; 
gone again—Finnegan.” Last week, 
27 eastern railroads were giving a 
convincing imitation of Finnegan’s 
freight train. 

In 1936, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission forced the eastern roads 
(operating east of Chicago and St. 
Louis, north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers) to drop their basic passenger 
rates from 3.6 to 2 cents a mile. The 
Commission believed lower charges 
would swell the volume of traffic and 
fatten the roads’ net revenues. It 
worked. 

Not satisfied, the eastern carriers 
last year asked the ICC to boost pas- 
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Williamson: Rail Men Faced Flinty Facts 


senger rates from 2 to 2% cents a mile, 
arguing that the jump would raise 
their income $30,000,000 a year. At 
first the ICC refused, pointing out that 
lower fares had brought better busi- 
ness. So loud was the roads’ outcry 
against “governmental meddling,” 
however, that the Commission finally 
acceded, and last July eastern coach 
fares went up to 2% cents a mile. 

Last week the eastern roads were 
humbly petitioning the ICC to permit 
rate reduction. Passenger traffic on 
some lines had slumped as much as 20 
per cent, and the “extra $30,000,000 a 
year” was threatening to turn into a 
minus figure. Though some railroad 
men blamed the decline on general 
business conditions, rather than the 
1938 fare increase, it was pointed out 
that revenues from freight (where 
rates were unchanged) were climbing. 

Confronted with these flinty facts, a 
special committee of the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference finally 
decided to bring their passenger 





charges “off again.” In New York 
City, Frederick E. Williamson of the 
New York Central outlined the pro- 
posed new tariff: 

Coaches: No reduction in one-way 
fares. Round trips—2% cents a mile 
up to 100 miles, diminishing every 50 
miles thereafter to a minimum of 1.7 
cents a mile for trips of over 900 
miles. Maximum saving—32 per cent. 

Pullman, upper berths: One-way 
fares—2.7 cents a mile for all dis- 
tances. Round trips—2.7 cents a mile 
up to 100 miles, diminishing to a min- 
imum of 2.43 cents a mile for trips 
of over 900 miles. Maximum saving 
—19 per cent. 

Pullman, lower berths: No reduc- 
tion in one-way fares. Round trips— 

3 cents a mile up to 100 miles, dimin- 

ishing to a minimum of 2.7 cents a 

mile for trips of over 900 miles. Maxi- 

mum saving—10 per cent. 

The adoption of a sliding scale was 
unique in U.S. rail history. William- 
son said it had been prompted by the 
success of similar zoned fares for 
world’s fair excursion travel. 

To at least one of the eastern roads, 
as well as to the ICC, the proposed rate 
cut represented a victory. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, whose shrewd president, 
Daniel Willard, believes firmly in the 
low-fare, mass-travel theory of rate- 
making, raised its charges last July 
with reluctance and since has worked 
persistently for a reduction. Still an- 
other eastern line—the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford—accepted 
the new rate for coaches, but refused 


to make other slashes. 
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Loose Livestock 


The motorist who roars around a 
curve and finds a large cow stonily 
confronting him on the road may 
wreck his car and may suffer serious 
personal injuries. In many states he 
may also find that he owes the cow’s 
owner for injuring or killing it. 

So serious has the menace of live- 
stock roaming the highways become 
that the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and the railroads have recently 
been waging a vigorous campaign in 
state legislatures for laws to require 
fencing of stock. Reviewing its efforts 
last week, the A.A.A. found that such 
bills had already been introduced in 
five states this year. In Alabama the 
measure was sidetracked; in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, and Washington, 
they were defeated. 

Although some progressive farmers 
have joined the attack on the practice 
of allowing livestock to roam at large, 
a majority of rural voters have voiced 
strong opposition to enactment of 
fencing laws. Their two chief objec- 
tions are that such laws would deprive 
them of the only available pasturage 
and that the cost of fencing would be 
too high. In connection with the lat- 
ter point, the cost of fencing a forty- 
acre field has been estimated at $100. 
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One hope of those who seek to place 
the nation’s 180,000,000. pigs, cattle, 
sheep and horses in fenced pastures 
is that the Federal government will 
withhold highway funds from states 
having no stock laws. 

EDS ARE SC 


The Farmers’ Share 


Farmers, representing one-fourth of 
the nation’s population, last year got 
less than one-sixth of the income. 

This fact was revealed last week 
when the Agriculture Department tot- 
ted up the farmer’s share of the na- 
tional income in 1938. In cash for 
crops, Federal payments and produce 
consumed on the farm, the gross total 
came to $9,220,000,000. This was $1,- 
130,000,000 short of 1937’s $10,350,000,- 
000; 66 per cent above the depression 
low of $5,562,000,000 in 1932; $3,571,- 
000,000 under the 1929 high of $12,791,- 
000,000. 

The decline from 1937 was traced 
to a drop in crop income, especially in 
revenues from grains, fruits, vegeta- 
bles and cotton. Income from all 
crops fell 18 per cent, but cash from 
livestock and livestock products drop- 
ped less than half that amount. Fed- 
eral farm payments climbed 31 per 
cent last year—from $367,000,000 to 
$482,000,000. 

Of all the states, only Iowa and Ari- 
zona showed fatter farm incomes in 
1938 than in 1937, each recording a 
rise of 5 per cent. The jump in lowa 
brought its gross farm income to $636,- 
448,000 and made it the richest agri- 
cultural state in the nation. 
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Briefs 


@ Included in a list of special con- 
veniences for hotel guests, like seven- 
foot beds and cribs for the babies, is 
one designed to satisfy the supersti- 
tious. According to Lewis B. Erme- 
ling, secretary of the Greater Chicago 
Hotel Association, one hotel has on 
hand a department store dummy in 
full dress. This is supplied, on re- 
quest, whenever only 13 guests appear 
at a banquet. 


@ Southern living costs are only 3.1 
per cent lower than those in the north, 
Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer An- 
drews learned last week after a study 


of 10 small southern and northern 
cities. Rent and fuel were cheaper 
below the Mason-Dixon line, but 
clothes and furniture were costlier. 


@ The average June bride’s trous- 
seau is costing $208, according to the 
National Consumers’ Tax Commission 
of Chicago. June trousseau sales, the 
Commission reported, promised to 
jump 25 per cent over 1938. 


g@ Americans with million-dollar in- 
comes declined from 61 in 1936 to 49 
in 1937, the U. S. Treasury has just 
reported. Of a total of $1,141,619,000 
paid the government by 6,350,148 filers 
of income tax returns, the 49 million- 
aires contributed together $62,058,000. 
In the halcyon days of 1929, 513 tax- 
payers were in the million-dollar class, 








EDUCATION 
Buildings & Blasts 


Two years ago a New London, Tex., 
school, converted into a huge bomb 
by leaking gases, exploded and killed 
over 450 pupils and teachers. Last 
fortnight, memory of this worst school 
disaster in the nation’s history flashed 
across the minds of residents of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, as they raced to the 
blasted wreck of an old frame building 
that had housed more than 100 of the 
town’s grade-school pupils. As in the 
Texas tragedy, the school was a twist- 
ed ruin; and again gas leakage had 
apparently caused the terrific explo- 
sion. But apparently because the col- 
lapsed second floor had formed a “to- 
boggan slide” to safety for children 
in the upper story, only two pupils 
were critically injured. Fifty other 
children and four teachers were hurt. 

The Barberton explosion § again 
brought forcibly to the nation’s atten- 
tion the whole problem of unsafe 
schools. It is known that the problem 
is a serious one. A survey by the Na- 
tional Education Association pointed 
out that in 1935, schools actually con- 
demned as unsafe or insanitary were 
in permanent use by sonie 1,400,000 
students. An estimated 2,700,000 pu- 
pils, or 10 per cent of the nation’s 
school enrollment, were studying at 
that time in buildings lacking “the 
most obvious” construction necessi- 
ties. Since then, another N.E.A. sur- 
vey of ten states revealed that out of 
42,000 buildings, 17,792 were built be- 
fore 1899. Only 1,936 (4.6 per cent) of 
the schools had been built since 1930. 

In 1936, $120,677,122 was spent for 
new school grounds, buildings and 
equipment. The annual expenditures 
for 1937 and 1938 were estimated to 
be some 25 per cent above this figure. 
Though there has thus been undoubted 
improvement in the nation’s. unsafe 
school problem, educators still fear 
that many such grim warnings as the 
Barberton disaster will occur before 
it is completely solved. 
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School Shorts 


@ Members of the Harvard Uni- 
versity class of 1904 listed in a ques- 
tionnaire such “pet aversions” as “the 
New Deal,” watching F. D. R.’s WPA 
‘workers’,” and “advancing taxes.” An- 
other member of the class filied i in the 
“pet aversions” space with the word 
“none.” He gave his occupation as 
“President U. S.” and his name as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 








g A study just completed by the 
National Education Association show- 
ed that 8,256 county school super- 
intendents in 39 states had an average 
job tenure of 4.6 years, while 5,557 
city school superintendents served 
an average of 5.9 years each. Only 
two states made no provision for the 
service terms of county superintend- 
ents, but 10 states did nothing to pro- 
tect city superintendents. 














CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 


players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 

ing - Boating - Hiking « no hay fever. 

Season June 39- Oct. 5. Rates with 

meals $6 « day and up. Booklet and 

diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 

Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS. N.H 












At 
Central 
Park 
Visitors to the “World of Tomorrow” will 
return to the “Comforts of Today” if they 
make their New York home the Savoy-Plaza. 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Available 
Subway to World's Fair at the door. 
Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager ¥ 
FIFTH AVENUE, 58th TO 59th STS., NEW YORK 


“CLOSE-UP” 
of Achievement 


7 Limelighted leaders of business 

.+. sophisticated socialites... 
people in the front rank of important 
activities always choose the Bellevue. 
It has distinguished friends all over the 
world. Air-conditioned restaurants. 















Include Historic Philadelphia in your Itinerary. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA «+ cLaUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 








‘The Hotel Raleigh 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


400 beautiful rooms ... Special summer rates from 
$3.00 single and $5.00 double... Excellent Location 


Write for illustrated booklet 
Cc. C. SCHIFFELER, 


- GENERAL MANAGER 





100 == “DARWIN TULIPS $2 









we NEXT FALL 


100 Blooming Size Darwin Tulips for 
Bp i Gorgeous mixture of colors ;guaran- 
teed to bloom next spring. Send raed 
order today — a postal card will 

Gf on bulbs will be sent by parcel poet, 
C.O.D.,at proper time for fall planting. 
SEED & PLANT Co. 

MICHIGAN 





‘266 T. Cor 


«Aire BURGESS BULBS 
JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little booklet” of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; Yaa you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Livin 

You can read it in an hour, ms then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 
To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 


Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 
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PRESENTING 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 


T THE height of the recent na- 

tionwide collegiate goldfish-swal- 
lowing derby, the Honorable Arthur 
Hendrick Vandenberg, senior Senator 
from Michigan, was photographed in 
the act of swallowing a smelt. It was 
a dead, cooked smelt and the occasion 
was asmelt dinner. Press cameramen 
looking for a gag picture had asked 
the Senator to strike the pose, and 
the Senator obliged. 

Now whenever a statesman of ripe 
years and normal dignity begins pos- 
ing for silly pictures, it is a safe bet 
that he is thinking of running for 
something. What he had his eye on 
was made apparent two weeks ago. 
Speaking to a group of Michigan Re- 
publicans who were seeking to “draft” 
him for the Presidency, he said he in- 
tended to run again for the Senate, 
but added demurely: “If there are 
responsibilities of a broader nature I 
shall meet them to the best of my 
ability.” Recognizing the “Barkis is 
willin’” undertones, few were slow to 
catch the implication: if the Republi- 
cans want a Presidential candidate— 
well, Vandenberg is willin’. 


HIRTY miles from Lake Michigan 

in the heart of the fruit belt 
lies the city that gave Vandenberg 
birth—Grand Rapids, furniture capi- 
tal of America, headquarters for fly- 
paper, opera chairs, church pews and 
folding paper boxes. Arthur Van- 
denberg was born there in a two- 
family house 55 years ago last March 
22, and no sooner was he old enough 
to toddle than he was packed off to 
Sunday School at the First Congre- 
gational Church, 

Arthur’s father Aaron was a harness- 
maker of Dutch extraction. In the 
panic of 1893 he lost his bankroll and 
the boy had to sell papers to help sup- 
port the family: Brooding over his 
loss, Aaron fixed the blame on the 
Democrats. On his deathbed he ab- 
jured his son: “My boy, I want you to 
promise me that you will always be a 
good Republican.” Arthur promised. 

He worked his way through one 
year at the University of Michigan 
law school, but finding it impossible 
to keep up with his studies and work 
too, got a full-time job in a cracker 
factory. One day in 1900 he played 
hooky to watch Theodore Roosevelt 
parade. Following the reporters who 
were covering the parade, he wound 
up at the Grand Rapids Herald with 
a job as printer’s devil. Six years 
later, Vandenberg fopind himself edi- 
tor at the astonishing age of 22. 

The next two decades were devot- 
ed to becoming a community pillar. 
He wrote sonorous editorials. He 
joined the Masons, the Shriners, the 
Elks, the Loyal Legion and the Sons 
of the American Revolution. He mar- 
ried, fathering two daughters and 
a son, Arthur Jr. (who is now his 








International 


Vandenberg: A Smelt Was the Tip-Off 


secretary); and in 1918, a widower, he 
married again. He served on the 
G. O. P. state committee and twice act- 
ed as chairman of the state convention. 

In 1928 a Michigan Senator died and 
Vandenberg was appointed to the va- 
cancy. Chosen to succeed himself by 
the largest majority any Michigan can- 
didate had ever won, he was one of 
the few G. O. P. Senators to breast the 
New Deal tide in 1934. In those days 
Vandenberg behaved almost like a 
New Dealer. He supported stock ex- 
change regulation, social security, and 
bank-deposit insurance (he had lost 
$120,000 in a 1933 bank crash). 

Since 1936 he has become the recog- 
nized G. O. P. spokesman in the Senate. 
Defeat of the Passamaquoddy tide- 
harnessing project and the Florida 
ship canal were personal victories for 
him. Hardworking and intelligent, he 
is one of the most respected legislators 
on Capitol Hill. 


ANDENBERG is a big man who 
wears expensive double-breasted 
suits. An old-fashioned orator, he 
is a master of the sweeping gesiure 
and the impressive bromide. He rather 
fancies his own abilities as a phrase- 
maker: “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde- 
Park,” “supporters of the New Ordeal.” 
Though he was in excellent posi- 
tion to have had the 1986 Presidential 
nomination if he had wanted it, he 
turned it down, figuring that Roose- 
velt was a sure winner. This time, 
apparently, he feels his chances are 
better. He has proposed that the Re- 
publican candidate, whoever he is, 
should bind himself to a single term 
in the interest of non-partisan govern- 
ment. This proposal has the advan- 
tage not only of sounding high-minded 
but of attracting anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats who want to “get Roosevelt” but 
are unwilling to turn the country over 
to long-time G, O. P. rule. 

Because he belongs to the Senate 
“fraternity” and has successfully led 
two-party coalitions in fighting for 
economy, popular Senator Vandenberg 
has an important edge over other po- 
tential Presidential candidates. He 
will probably avoid actively seeking 
that candidacy; but he can be had. 


PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


En route to the movies last week in 
London, the Duchess of KENT, wife 
of the youngest brother of King George 
VI, heard what sounded like the back 
fire of an automobile. Later she learn- 
ed it had been the report of a sawed- 
off shotgun fired at her. Police caught 
a suspect fleeing on a bicycle. He said 
he was L. V. Lawlor, an Australian. 
The Duke and Duchess are to go in 
November to Australia, where he is to 
be Governor General of the Common- 
wealth. 











. . . 


At ceremonies marking Business and 
Professional Women’s Day at the New 
York World’s Fair, a jury selected by 
national women’s organizations chose 
as “the Woman of 1939” ANNE 
O’HARE McCORMICK, special writer 
for the New York Times. Also an- 
nounced was a list of “12 outstanding 
women of the past 50 years.” The 
name of Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT headed the list. 

Attending an American art exhibi- 
tion high on one of the hills of Rome, 
tiny King VICTOR EMMANUEL 
looked enviously about him and mur- 
mured wistfully: “I wish I could live 
up here. My place (the Quirinal Pal- 
ace) is so damp.” 

Screen star MADELEINE CARROLL 
admitted in Hollywood she was plan- 
ning to divorce Captain Philip Atley, a 
London real estate broker. Miss Car- 
roll is currently making a film entitled 
“Are Husbands Necessary?” 

Harvey Couch, a Methodist, planned 
a barbecue to entertain at his Little 
Rock, Ark., home a distinguished guest, 
Postmaster General JAMES A. FAR- 
LEY. Then he learned that the date 
he had picked was an ember day, on 
which Roman Catholics eat no meat. 
Stepping into the breach, H. A. Boaz 
volunteered to “catch a mess of fish 
for Mr. Farley.” Mr. Boaz is a Metho- 
dist bishop. 

In a civil ceremony at Antibes, 
France, MERLE OBERON, British 
movie star,and ALEXANDER KORDA, 
British movie producer, were married. 
It was 28-year-old Miss Oberon’s first 
marriage; the second for Korda, 45. 


* . * 


By arriving in New York City on 
the wrong train, TOM MOONEY, Cali- 
fornia labor leader pardoned last Jan- 
uary after 22 years in prison for the 
San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing of 1916, almost ruined a care- 
fully planned reception. Mooney sat 
unnoticed in a station waiting room 
for almost an hour before a railroad 
policeman recognized him and hurried 
him to an office. When his scheduled 
train arrived, Mooney took a freight 
elevator to the platform, joined the in- 
coming passengers and was met by 
several thousand unionists, 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Six-Day Week? 


It is the experience of most movie- 
house owners that Monday is a time 
when box-office ink is likely to run 
red. After peak week-end attendance, 
patronage on that day usually takes a 
sharp dip and ticket sales often fail 
to meet operating expenses. 

Despite this, however, exhibitors 
continue to run their theaters on a 
seven-day week—largely because they 
cannot agree among themselves to 
make unprofitable Monday a trade- 
wide day of rest. Until they can agree, 
they all admit, the business of showing 
movies in America will remain a busi- 
ness that never takes a holiday. 

To a group of first-ranking theater- 
owners in Los Angeles, this trade con- 
dition was last week the subject of a 
new drive. Advancing the argument 
that such a step would substantially 
cut the expenses of exhibitors every- 
where, the group called for a country- 
wide six-day week for movie houses. 
If this suggestion were made effective, 
all the nation’s film screens would be 
darkened on Mondays. 

Although there was much logic in 
the Los Angeles proposal, it was gen- 
erally recognized in movie circles that 
the idea would be fought hammer-and- 
tongs by such strong groups as these: 
(1) film distributors, because they 
would lose one day’s rental income; 
(2) small theater-owners, because they 
are_accustomed to operate on a “grind” 
policy of a 15-hour day and a seven- 
day week; and (3) rugged individual- 
ists, because they feel they can profit- 
ably stimulate Monday attendance by 
such devices as triple features and the 
give-away games—Bingo, Screeno and 
Bank Night. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Young Mr. Lincoln (20th Century- 
Fox): This covers merely one phase 
of the Great Emancipator’s life, but it 
covers it well and vigorously. As 
played by Henry Fonda, “young Mr. 
Lincoln” shows no signs of being des- 
tiny’s child; he is simply a gangling 
youth learning the law and succeeding 
at it. The picture is a biographical 
fragment, but it is solid enough to 
paint an effective portrait of a great 
leader in the making. Acting honors 
are shared by Fonda and Alice Brady. 


. . . 





The Mikado (Universal): Dressed in 
delicately -tinted technicolor and 
played beautifully by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, “The Mikado” is an 
event no sensible movie-goer should 
miss. As the first Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta ever transferred to the 
screen, it has the expert assistance of 
the world-famous D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company. British-made, it gets along 
very well without big-name film stars, 
but Americans will recognize Kenny 
Baker as Nanki-Poo, the Mikado’s 


International 


Baker Is a Better Singer Than Speaker 


lovelorn son. Baker, who has a de- 
plorably adolescent speaking voice, 
turns in a surprisingly good singing 
performance. Other topnotch contri- 
butions are those of Martyn Green as 
Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner, 
and Sydney Granville as Pooh-Bah, 
the jack of all executive offices. In 
this musical fantasy the story is of 
little or no importance. What counts 
are the enchanting lyrics, melodies 
and wit of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Undercover Doctor (Paramount): 
Persons in Hiding, a book written by 
a rather well known G-Man named J 
Edgar Hoover, is where the idea for 
this picture came from. It’s about a 
doctor who forgets ethics to fix up the 
occupational cuts and bruises of gang- 
sters. In the end, the law (Lloyd 
Nolan) catches up with crime (J. Car- 
roll Naish), and virtue once more tri- 
umphs over vice in the best Holly- 
wood manner. Nothing else is tri- 
umphant in this piece—not art, not 


acting, not story-telling. 
RNa Geta INE 


Flickers 


q “The Oppenheim Family,” Rus- 
sian-made anti-Nazi film, has been 
banned in Chicago by the police cen- 
sorship board. Two other Soviet 
movies—“Professor Mamlock” and 
“Concentration Camp”—were prohib- 
ited in Chicago earlier this year but 
were recently shown after the censors 
reversed their original ruling. 


q@ After trying for a month to serve 
legal papers against four of them in 
Oklahoma City, E. R. Goss, deputy 
United States marsha] of Dallas, Texas, 
concluded that all movie executives 
live lives of leisure. They arrive for 
work at 10 a. he said, leave for 
lunch at 11:30, return at 2 p. m. and 
leave for the day an hour later, either 
to play golf or go home. 
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Half-sick... 
Wholly Miserable? 


INVESTIGATE 
INTERNAL BATHING 


We all want to look well, feel well, 
be vibrant with health and vigor. 
Yet thousands, burdened with con- 
stipation, are lacking pep for daily 
tasks. Such persons should learn 
more about Internal Bathing 
through the use of the J. B. L. Cas- 
cade—a wonderful device whereby 
you can give yourself a genuine In- 
ternal Bath right in the privacy of 
your own home, and flush the en- 
tire length of the colon, wash away 
too-long retained foul waste. No 
harsh laxatives or cathartics. Many, 
many testify Internal Bathing has 
helped them look well, feel well, 
enjoy life better. 


Free Booklet “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally’—contains valu- 
able health information about the 
frequent attributed ill-effects of 
chronic constipation. Send for 
your free copy TODAY. Address 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
Dept. P617A, 152 West 65th Street, 
New York City. 


SECURITY FOR 


LIFE Be an expert Meat Cutter. Good pay. 
® Steady jobs everywhere. No age limit. A 
real future. Learn by quick, easy steps. rain with 
tools—not books. Becomea fully qualified Union Meat 
Cutter in six weeks. Actual practice and experi- 
ence in big cutting rooms with trained instructors. 
Graduates get Union card FREE. Good anywhere in 
America Write for complete catalog and details. 


National School of Meat Cutting, Dept. P-1, Toledo, Ohio 


tI WANT MEN 


Wonderful o epereunity to make up to $35 in a week at once 
if your locality is open. Proven Coffee Route pian. No 
experience required. No_money risk Get Ford I°tn or 
00 cash as bonus. Details mailed free. &. J. M 
608 Monmouth Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
















Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


, , Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
\ profession of Swedish Massage run as high as 
) to $70 per week but many pre oler to open their own 
< } offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
“9 sanitariums and private patients come to 
those who qualify through our tramne. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy Charts 
and booklet—They're FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dept. A-69, Chicago 
( Succeasor to National College af Massage) 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 




















STUDY AT HOME 


Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suc- 
cess in business and public 
life. Greater ortunities now than 
ever before. ig corporations are 
headed by men with legal traiging. 


More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 
e guide you step by st ep. You im train at 
uring ere time. gree of LL. B. Succenn 
gradua’ in every section of the U.S. We furnish 
all text material, jnciading 14-volame Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 45-page‘‘Law Training for Leadership’’ 
“Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them NO 
Chicage 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6393-4 
A itution 





Correspondence inst 
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Government 
|SovSops 


Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 





Men—Women uy FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Sot conty Dept. M-178, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sire: Gp < without charge (1) 82- book with 
Common list of U. 8. Government Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 
usualy _ouw for one. aren - “i 
Name 


Mai Coupon G kere 
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EDITORIAL 





Monstrous Crime 

OR the first time in American his- 

tory, as reported on page 5, a 
judge of a Federal appellate court has 
been found guilty of conspiring to sell 
justice. Only a few months ago, Mar- 
tin T. Manton was the nation’s 10th 
highest-ranking jurist; today he is on 
his way to jail. 

It has been truly said that the more 
a man possesses, the less he possesses 
himself. While he was earning $12,- 
500 a year on the bench, Manton made 
$1,000,000 in outside enterprises. To 
maintain that wealth, he sold not only 
the law but also himself. As a result, 
he became chief actor in an “over- 
whelming picture of judicial cor- 
ruption.” 

The story of Martin T. Manton’s col- 
lapse as a person of honor is both 
tragic and shocking, but more shock- 
ing still is the story of his monstrous 
crime. It was not as if he had robbed 
a bank, not even as if he had killed 
aman. His crime was not something 
committed by one individual against 
another individual or against a small 
group of individuals. It was commit- 
ted against a whole way of life, 
against a way of life which ordains 
that all men stand equal before the 
law. 

When that principle of equality is 
undermined—especially when it is 
undermined in a court as high as 
was Manton’s—democracy is knifed 
near the heart, and the wound can be 
mortal to the freedom of each and 
every one of us. Fortunately, our 
system is still alert enough, still vigor- 
ous enough, to survive the Mantons 
and clean up the muck, 


gq 
The 97 


Throughout the act the present 
tense includes the past-and-future 
tenses; and the future, the present. 
The masculine gender includes the 
feminine and neuter. The singular 
number includes the plural and the 
plural the singular. 

HIS annihilation of syntax is taken 

from the text of the Townsend 

bili, a measure written with the starry- 
eyed hope that eventually all Amer- 
icans aged more than 60 years could 
be paid $200 a month after discon- 
tinuing gainful employment. The bill 
has just been defeated in the U. S. 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 302 to 97. 


Not an economist of standing was 
on record as approving the Townsend 
Plan. Not an economist of standing 
did not bélieve that the bill was a 
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No Economist of Standing Was for It 


cruel delusion, annihilating not only 
syntax but orthodox principles of na- 


tional economy as well. 


Yet these 97 


members of the greatest deliberative 
body in the world voted for it: 


Democrats—40 


Cannon (Fla.) 
Cartwright (Okla.) 
Coffee (Wash.) 
Collins (Miss.) 
Elliott (Calif.) 
Ellis (Ark.) 

Ford (Calif.) 
Fries (Tll.) 
Garrett (Texas) 
Geyer (Calif.) 
Green (Pia.) 
Havenner (Calif.) 
Hendricks (Fla.) 
Hill (Wash.) 
Houston (Kan.) 
Hunter (Ohio) 
Izac (Calif.) 
Jacobsen (lowa) 
Kirwan (Ohio) 
Leavy (Wash.) 


Magnuson (Wash) 
Martin (Col.) 
Massingale (Okla.) 
Murdock (Utah) 
Murdock (Ariz.) 
Myers (Pa.) 
O'Connor (Mont.) 
Peterson (Fla.) 
Pierce (Ore.) 
Schwert (N. Y.) 
Scrugham (Nev.) 
Secrest (Ohio) 
Sheppard (Calif.) 
Smith (Wash.) 
Sutphin (N. J.) 
Sweeney (Ohio) 
Tolan (Calif.) 
Voorhis (Calif.) 
Wallgren (Wash.) 
White (Idaho) 


Republicans—55 


Anderson (Calif.) 
Andresen (Minn.) 
Angell (Ore.) 
Bender (Ohio) 
Bolles (Wis.) 
Brewster (Me.) 
Burdick (N. D.) 
Carter (Calif.) 
Case (8. D.) 
Chiperfield (T11.) 
Clason (Mass.) 
Crowther (N. Y.) 
Dowell (Iowa) 
Eaton (Calif.) 
Englebright (Calif.) 
Ford (Calif.) 
Gartner (Pa.) 
Gearhart (Calif.) 
Grant (Ind.) 
Gross (Pa.) 
Guyer (Kan.) 
Harness (Ind.) 
Harter (N. Y.) 
Hawks ( Wis.) 
Hinshaw (Calif.) 
Holmes (Mass.) 
Jeffries (N. J.) 
Jenks (N. H.) 


Johns (Wis.) 
Johnson (Ind.) 
Keefe ( Wis.) 
Knutson (Minn.) 
Landis (Ind.) 
Lecompte (Iowa) 
Lemke (N. D.) 
Lewis (Ohio) 
McDowell (Pa.) 
Mott (Ore.) 
Mundt (S. D.) 
Murray (Wis.) 
O’Brien (N. Y.) 
Oliver (Me.) 
Pittenger (Minn.) 
Powers (N. J.) 
Risk (R. I.) 
Shiffler (W. Va.) 
Seccombe (Ohio) 
Smith (Me.) 
Springer (Ind.) 
Thorkelson (Mont.) 
Van Zandt (Pa.) 
Welch (Calif.) 
Wheat (Tll.) 
Winter (Kan.) 
Wolverton (N. J.) 


Farmer-Labor—1 


Buckler (Minn.) 


Progressive—1 
Hull (Wis.) 


The names of these men are worth 
recording. Whether wholly sincere or 
simply political-minded, they voted 
rashly in a place of trust and respon- 
sibility, and the public at large should 
know it. There are no two ways to 
this. Sooner or later, all of us—old 


PATHFINDER 


and young alike—must realize that 
Utopia is merely an enchanting dream, 
a grand illusion, and there are no 
shortcuts to it. We can expect to find 
heaven only when we die. 


q 
A Wholesome Idea 


T A period when altogether too 

many people are mouthing alto- 
gether too much claptrap about un- 
Americanism, it is more than refresh- 
ing to know that a movement has been 
launched to mark the Fourth of July 
this year with a nationwide “Declara- 
tion of Tolerance and Equality.” 

The idea is as wholesome a one as 
has been put forward in this country 
in a long time. Its advocates are the 
distinguished George Gordon Battle of 
New York, United States Senator W. 
Warren Barbour of New Jersey and 
William Allen White of Kansas. As 
co-chairmen of an organization called 
the Council Against Intolerance in 
America, they propose to have the 
declaration adopted at Independence 
Day celebrations in thousands of com- 
munities from Maine to California. 
They propose, further, to have the 
declaration signed and approved by 
the governors of all 48 states. 

For what purpose? Let the Coun- 
cil’s own words explain: “Forces in 
this country are inciting racial and 
religious bigotry”; the time has come 
for “a stirring national rededication to 
American ideals of tolerance and free- 
dom as set forth in our Declaration 
of Independence.” 

This sort of gesture will not please 
booby-hatch “patriots.” It will not 
please people like George Van Horn 
Moseley. It will not please anybody 
who thinks that the Bill of Rights 
is something to be kicked around by 
mean little bigots spreading poison 
through the mails. It will not please 
these and others like them, but it will 
answer them in the best and most 
democratic way possible. The gesture 
should be made by all the governors 
of all the states and by every Amer- 
ican community holding a Fourth of 
July celebration. It will be only a 
gesture, but it is the kind of thing we 
need to impress the crackpots and 
discountenance the potential men on 
horseback. 


q 


At Long Last 


N SOMETHING like 12,000 werds— 

Justices McReynolds and Butler 
dissenting—the Supreme Court has de- 
creed that the law is the law. For a 
long time, Mayor Frank Hague of Jer- 
sey City had the impression that he 
was. It’s nice, after these many 
months of juridical confusion, to have 
this slight case of mistaken identity 
cleared up. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Spotted Death 


Unpleasantly familiar to campers, 
fishermen and dog owners is the tiny, 
eight-legged dog tick known to scien- 
tists as Dermacentor variabilis. From 
underbrush or heavy grass, especially 
near water, the dog tick attaches itself 
to animals or men and settles down to 
suck the carrier’s blood. 

For about 10 years, Dermacentor 
variabilis has been known to doctors 
not only as a pest, but as a dangerous 
instrument of death. About one dog 
tick in 300 carries the virus of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. Last week, as 
the camping, hiking and fishing sea- 
sons coincided with the worst tick 
months (June, July and August), the 
U. S. Public Health Service was again 
answering a flood of inquiries about 
the spotted death. 

First discovered some 25 years ago, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever was 
thought to be carried only by another 
tick, Dermacentor andersoni, and to 
occur only west of the Mississippi, 
chiefly in Montana and Idaho. About 
1930, however, cases began to appear 
in the East, and Health Service re- 
searchers branded the dog tick as an- 
other carrier. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the disease has been diagnosed 
as far north as Massachusetts, as far 
south as Georgia. More than 400 cases 
are reported annually, and one victim 
out of every five dies. 


Even when it does not kill, spotted 
fever ravages the human body. When 


a person is bitten by an infected tick, 
he may feel perfectly well for from 
two to 12 days. Suddenly, chills set 
in, followed by blinding headaches 
and fever that may reach 105 degrees. 
Three or four days later, the “spots” 
appear—an ugly pinkish eruption first 
seen on the legs and arms. If the vic- 
tim lives, the fever may persist as long 
as two weeks, abating suddenly to 
leave the patient weak and emaciated. 

From its long experience, the Health 
Service has drawn up a set of rules for 
dealing with the disease. Last week, 
after 97 cases and several deaths early 
in the tick season had been reported, 
these rules were reissued: 


1) Avoid grown-over and _ rodent-in- 
fested areas when possible; wear heavy 
protective clothing when entering them. 

2) Inspect clothing and body, particu- 
larly the hairy parts, for ticks after pos- 
sible exposure. : 

3) If bitten, remove the tick immedi- 
ately. Infection generally does not occur 
until two to four hours after the bug 
(about the size of a match head) starts 
feeding. Removal may be made with the 
hands, better still with pincers applied 
close to the tick’s head. There is no 
danger of leaving the pest’s mouth in the 
flesh, but the tick should not be crushed, 
since its blood may be virulent. Paint the 
bite with iodine. 


The Health Service has developed a 
spotted fever vaccine which provides 





U.S. P. H. 8. Photo 
Dog Tick: One in 300 Carries the Virus 


protection in most cases for a single 
season. This is distributed early each 
year to physicians in tick areas and is 
available to those fearing exposure. 
Other precautionary measures are 
useless. There is no way of identify- 
ing infected ticks by mere inspection; 
ticks are so common that there is no 
point in moving to other localities to 
avoid them; the vaccine is “probably 
of no value” once the tick has fed. 
NSS Oe 


Capsules 

@ Health officers in 23 states work- 
ed last week to lay the dread specter 
of a smallpox epidemic. An outbreak 
of 12 cases in the Onondaga County 
Penitentiary at Jamesville, N. Y., as- 
sumed national proportions when it 
was discovered that 196 prisoners re- 
leased since the original carrier was 
committed to the prison had home ad- 
dresses in 22 other states. Onondaga 
County had eight non-prison cases and 
was vaccinating all school children. 


q@ Drug stores may soon open “oxy- 
gen bars” to treat hangover sufferers, 
in the opinion of Dr. Arnold D. Tuttle 
of Chicago. Experimenting with oxy- 
gen to treat air-sick flying passengers, 
he found it particularly effective on 
those who had indulged too freely in 
alcohol. Dr. Tuttle said his findings 
were backed by research at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 


q@ Angina pectoris, an acutely pain- 
ful cardiac ailment, is marked by a 
deficiency in the heart muscle’s blood 
supply. Just reported at the Univer- 
sity of California is the discovery of 
a new drugless treatment to aid its vic- 
tims. The treatment involves use of a 
special belt to apply pressure to the 
abdomen and thus increase the flow of 
blood to the heart muscle. In some 
cases, according to Drs. W. J. Kerr and 
J. B. Lagen, developers of the belt, the 
treatment has brought complete relief. 
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Enjoy music, sports, announcements, 
drama, ete., with this compact, sturdy 
pocket size radio. NOTA TOY! Re- 
quires ~ batteries, tubes, or electrical 
connections! Beautiful in a arance 
and Guaranteed as to Performance. A practica! midget ast ton" "ll real- 
ly enjoy. Genuine wainut cabinet. ND NO MONEY! Pay pos 
man $2.99 plus a few cents postage. On cash orders we po 
AMER? LEADER, 8450 S&S. Ashland, Dpt. 3323, bhicago 2, 


(Attractive proposition for Agents.) 


is — ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
s Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
ry A “ convenient — Cannot spill— 
>_4) Willnot getorinvuse say Sane, 

all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N. y: 


NER FLY KILLER 


LEARN MORE ABOUT 


RHEUMATISM 
—ARTHRITIS 


Let me send you free the latest 1939 edition 
of my 8,000 word treatise on “Arthritis and 
Rheumatism.” Inform yourself more fully as to 
these distressing aMictions. Your address on a 
postcard will bring it sealed and postpaid 
without obligation. Address the author, H. P, 
Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-N St., Hallowell, Maine, 


























Points a to Relief for 


ile Sufferers 


This interesting, simply writ- 
ten book is based on actual 
experience, at the McCleary 
Clinic, in successfully treat- 
ing Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fis- 
tula and other non-malignant 
; rectal ailments. Explains 
mild treatment that attracts 
i patients from all over the 
world to this Clinic. Patient 
Reference List and Book 
mailedin plain wrapper FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


Start Summer Sewing Now 


HERE’S HOW TO PLAN FOR SUMMER 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST PATTERN BOOK! 


Get into the swing of the vacation season 

“just around the corner’’—by turning the pages 
of our newest PATTERN BOOK of now-through- 
Summer fashions! Write TODAY for your copy of 
this captivating book ... and be sure to tell 
your friends about it, so that they too can order 
their copy. Such a striking array of patterns— 
styles that will be seen in all the smartest places 
for monthe to come! Street, afternoon and “‘date- 
time’’ clothes for every age from one to seventy. 
Outdoor toggery for sun worshippers. Gowns for 
the “Budget” Bride. Dresses to flatter mature 
figures. “Early rising’’ house-wear, as well as 
new lingerie, and tips about accessories. Send for 
this practical Pattern Book NOW! Price of BOOK 
l5c. Address: 


Pattern Editor, Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Obstacle Race 


Boys and girls who believe they are 
the fastest runners, the best crawlers 
or the quickest cracker eaters should 
have a chance to prove it during that 
all-day picnic. This game is just the 
thing for such a test. 

First choose two or more teams of 
three or more players each. Then 
mark out a race course for each team. 
These should consist of circular routes 
along which similar lines of obstacles 
are set up at intervals. 

The following obstacles are good: an 
old auto tire, through which the racer 
must crawl; a barrel hoop, to be drawn 
down over the racer until he can step 
out of it; a bench, approached by hop- 
ping on one foot, on which there is a 
needle to thread; a chair or small table 
containing crackers, one of which 
must be eaten whole by each racer 
without the aid of the hands; a peanut, 
to be pushed five feet across the 
ground with the nose. The last stretch 
of the course should be run on all 
fours. 

At the go signal, the first player on 
each team goes through his line of ob- 
stacles and hurries back to touch off 
the next runner, who must go through 
the same performance. The team 
overcoming all its obstacles first, wins. 











Brain Teaser 


A man bets half the money in his 
pocket on each toss of a coin—heads 
I win, tails I lose—with the money 
changing hands after each toss. If the 
number of times that he loses is ex- 
actly equal to the number of times 
that he wins, does he gain or lose by 
his gambling? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
had 32 pigs and 168 fowls. 





Corkscrew Dip 


Only material needed for this amus- 
ing stunt is a small piece of paper. 
The performer stands with his toes 
about six inches apart and just touch- 
ing a line. Then crumpling the piece 
of paper, he places it on the floor be- 
side his left heel. Now dipping the 
knees deeply, he tries to put his right 
hand in back of his right leg, then in 
front of his left leg and reach around 
far enough to pick up the paper. An- 
other requirement is that the perform- 
er must stand on his toes during the 
entire performance, and of course keep 
the toes toeing the mark. Sounds easy, 


but try it. 
—— 


Smiles 


Tourist—I’d hate to live in a town 
like this. 

Sneeberg—So would I, mister. 

Tourist—Oh, then you’re not a 
native? 

Sneeberg—Not so’s you can notice it. 
I live two miles west of here. 





Boogy—You an orator? Why you can’t 
even speak good English? 

W oogy — Well, Cicero couldn’t speak 
English, but he was a great orator. 


Sally (eloping)—Daddy is going to 
be completely unstrung. 

John—That’s all right, dearest; we'll 
wire him at once. 


Dad — Well, son, what happened 

when you asked the boss for a raise? 
Son—Why, he was like a lamb, Dad. 
Dad—Was he? What did he say? 
Son—Baa! 


Crabshaw—You made a grave mis- 
take in referring to that woman as an 
old hen. 

Pryce—Why? 

Crabshaw—Well, she must be very 
prominent. I see where she has been 
invited to lay a cornerstone. 








Horace—What a perfect night it is! 
See how brilliant the stars are. What 
do they remind you of? 

Maudine (coldly) —They remind me 
of the diamonds I’d like to have. 


Landlady — What portion of the 
chicken would you like, Mr. Groot? 

Groot—Oh, half of it will do, thank 
you. 


Alford—I could dance with you this 
way to heaven. 

Mabel (tired of backing)—Don’t you 
ever reverse? 





Son—Say, Dad, is “politics” plural? 

Dad—No, son, there isn’t anything 
in the world more singular than 
politics. 





Wimpus—If you lost me you’d have 
to beg for money. 

Mrs. Wimpus—Well, dear, it would 
come naturally, 


Willie—Daddy, do lawyers ever tell 
the truth? 

Daddy—Yes, son, sometimes a law- 
yer will do anything to Win a case. 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—Oh, Mr. Polyxeni, 
your new play is simply marvelous. 
Never before have I seen such a vil- 
iain. It amazes me that anyone could 
have invented such a scoundrel. 

Polyxeni (pretentiously) —I didn’t 
invent him. He is only a composite 
of all the things my wife says about 
me. 


PATHFINDER 


FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 


The Senate 


Mr. ADAMS (Dem., Colo.). I will say 
to the Senator from Missouri that the 
Senator from Colorado is not irritated . . . 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem., Texas). Mr. 
President, the Senator from Colorado is 
never quite so effective as when he is 
irritated ... {Laughter.] 


* . + 


Mr. JOHNSON (Rep., Calif.). I think 
I can pay the Senator the compliment of 
saying that he is interested in economy, 
but he has a very lonesome life here. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am aware of that a part 
of the time. But I have usually had the 
company of the Senator from California, 
which has made my life happy, even if 
lonesome. [Laughter.} 











The House 


Mr. DOUGHTON (Dem., N. Carolina). 
O Mr. Chairman, this bill if put into 
operation would break the legs of indus- 
try; it would break the back of agricul- 
ture, and it would break the neck of labor 
... The Townsend scheme, if enacted into 
law, would produce national disaster, and 
I trust we will kill it so dead and bury it 
so deep that its proponents in the future 
will devote their time and attention to 
something more constructive . 

Mr. SHORT (Rep., Missouri). I predict 
here that the ones who swallow it will 
run themselves to death answering the 
calls of nature in the days to come. 
{Laughter and applause.] ... and let me 
remind you that one of the New Deal 
measures I voted for was the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and I did it reluctantly; in fact, it 
caused me to vomit later. 

Mr. BURDICK (Rep., N. Dak.). I do not 
hold 7 college degrees, as does the gentle- 
man from Missouri {Mr. Short], but, in 
my judgment, the possession of college 
degrees does not give the holder the li- 
cense and right to indulge in outright 
vulgarity in the greatest deliberative body 
in the world... 

Mr. HINSHAW (Rep., Calif.). If the 
offices of First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
and Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
were to be changed into the positions of 
First Under Postmaster General, Second 
Under Postmaster General, Third Under 
Postmaster General, and Fourth Under 
Postmaster General, how far under would 
the Fourth Under Postmaster General be? 

Mr. WADSWORTH (Rep., New York). 
He would be down with the submarines. 


7 * * 


Mr. COCHRAN (Dem., Mo.). If you pass 
this bill, you now put your left hand in 
the Treasury, then after you pass it, you 
will be ready to put your right hand in 
and take the cash. 

Mr. O°CONNOR (Dem., Mont.). That is 
not true, because nearly every one has 
both hands in the Treasury all the time; 
why not give an Indian a chance? 

Mr. ANGELL (Rep., Ore.). Mr. Speaker, 
summer is upon us, and it is hoped that 
before a great while Congress will have 
completed its business so we may go 
home... When a-traveling you go, come 
to, Oregon, the air-conditioned vacation 
land... 
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ANTARCTICA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


more than one-fifth of the continent. 

The claims of France and Germany 
are less pretentious. France asserts 
sovereignty over small Adelie Land, 
discovered by Capt. Dumont D’Urville 
in 1840. And Germany, among other 
things, claims Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, 
discovered by Capt. Erich von Dry- 
galski in the early 1900’s. 

The United States is in a comfort- 
able position to make its claim chiefly 
because of the efforts of four Amer- 
icans. 

First of these was Palmer. Second 
was Lieut. Charles Wilkes, who in 1840 
led a U. S. Exploring Expedition into 
the Antarctic. He charted an 1,800- 
mile section of previously unexplored 
coast line and was among the first to 
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Have 700, anything to A sell or exchange? Do you want 
agent Want help? Want to work uP, & profitable business at 
home pm the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more 
than a million families. Tell your story to these interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75S cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial and on of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and address, wil! be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 
PATENT EAR CLEANER 10c in 


coin will bring 


Sample & Price jist. Geo. Adams, 241 Hudson 


Street, Hackensack, N. 


BOTH 3 MEN AND WOMEN to | represent’ Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BOOKS 


BOOK-ISRAEL, Yesterday and To-morrow. Prophe- 
cies of future of Jews. 10 cents. Mrs. W. H. 
Merrill, Bradenton, Fila. 
yan, a HEALTH , 
GALL—LIVER—KIDNEY SUFFERERS Send for Free 
story—Guaranteed European Herb trtmt. “You 
must be satisfied with results or trtmt is free.’’ Full 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—wWrite for new Free book, ‘Patent 
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ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-G Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Studios, Box 660-20, Jackson, Michigan. 

AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 

only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Naturel 

Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK Two 


beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film n Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless | Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ~ ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 
25¢. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. 
A-51, Janesville, Wiscorsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy 








, painted enlargement— 
Janesville Film, 


Enlargements (1 


colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for ‘publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland, Ore. 
Ors TEACHERS REGISTRY 
TEACHERS: Get positions quickly. 
State your qualifications. Central 
Wichita. 


“New method. 
Registry, 393 
Kansas 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing. 
four pounds, pengess, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Hazel, mtucky 















International 
Byrd and Ellsworth: Antarctic Advisers 


indicate Antarctica was a continent. 
The other two Americans are Byrd 
and Ellsworth. Byrd has headed two 
Antarctic expeditions, 1928-30 and 
1933-35. During the first, he flew to 
the South Pole and back, becoming the 
first man to do so and the first man to 
fly over both poles. Ellsworth has 
made four trips to the Antarctic. 
Undoubtedly, the United States will 
use these explorations, plus the work 
of the present proposed expedition, as 
a basis for its international claims to 
Antarctica. Best guesses are that the 
region thus claimed will cover about 
another fifth of the continent. After 
that, the complex problem of political 
sovereignty must be solved. 


- « « Conflicting Claims 


In the Arctic political sovereignty is 
no longer a problem. It is generally 
agreed that five nations divide it—the 
United States, Canada, Russia, Norway 
and Denmark. In Antarctica, how- 
ever, the problem is far from settled. 
Though vast claims have been made, 
none has been internationally recog- 
nized. For one thing, occupancy, gen- 
erally a prerequisite to annexation, 
has not been carried out. For another, 
claims conflict. For example, Britain 
claims the Antarctic peninsula as “Gra- 
ham Land,” while the United States 
reserves rights to it as “Palmer Land.” 
And Norway says a part of Britain’s 
Ross Dependency should be Norway’s 
because of Amundsen’s explorations. 

Eventually, these conflicting claims 
will have to be ironed out, but it is un- 
likely that they will be a source of 
international squabbling for a long 
time to come, if ever. Antarctica is 
not an immediate international trouble 
spot, because it is a relatively un- 
known continent. Much work, both 
above and below the ice, must be done 
before its indicated potentialities will 
be fully disclosed. But while the 
work of discovery continues, nations 
involved in it cannot afford to wait. 
To safeguard their interests in what- 
ever of value Antarctica holds, all, in- 
cluding the United States, must stake 
out their claims now. Otherwise, they 
run the risk of losing a portion of what 
may prove to be the last untapped 
source of valuable mineral resources 
left in the world, 
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some common cil-@ 0 Ba) Dae 
ment, you may be 
poisoning your 
system every time 
ou eat a meal! 
our food can either 
Improve your condition C 0 a STi PAT 
It’s up to youl’* | 0 » 
This ts the sound advice of John X. hran, Ph. D., 
the 20th Ly 2 Health Institute, radio ealth commenta- 
tor, lecturer, author. 
trouble nconstipation? What foods should never be eaten to- 
rey A Which foods act as Aa 44 as poisons? 
these vital facts and back on the road to health! 
Write today for reveal- 
je free book by John 
Loughran, Ph.D, 
FREE ROOK | Fanleise ene ey 
gee acta grronees Back 
en 
failed. Tells how wee’ can learn and apply 
these same nutritional secrets to your 


some common ail- 
or make it worse. 
you know what foods help rheumatism—common stomach 
own condition. Write for it today, No 


cost or obligation. 
20TH CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California « Department 18T1 


DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


SKIN TROUBLES 


PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Never mind if you’ve tried a lot of or- 
dinary remedies for unsightly surface 
imp! es and blemishes without success. 
lere’s a tested and proven doctor’s 
formula—powerfully soothing, concen- 
trated Liquid Zemo—which MUST 
quickly relieve itching soreness and start 
right in to help nature promote FAST 
healing or money back. 30 years con- 
tinuous success in helping relieve annoy- 
ing skin irritations. Let its 10 different 
marvelously effecti¥® ingredients help 
YOUR skin. 35¢, 60¢, $1. Any drugstore. 


Have you so called denture breath due to 


FALSE TEETH 


Is your plate dark or stained, has it a disagreeable 
odor that makes you sensitive in company? If so try 
a few drops of PAMA-KLEEN in enough water to 
cover, no brushing no scrubbing, you will be surprised 
how new looking your plate will be, all stains and 
discoloration removed. Sent postpaid on a money 
back guarantee if not satisfied for $1.00. 


Pama Products Co., Dept. 10, P.v. Bex 980, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
“LEARN 


CORRECT SIGHT 


and enjoy Healthy Eyes 2nd Better Health.’ 
CORRECT § SIGHT CL CLUB, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


ILE » DR. ELDREDGE’S Now 
APPROVED 50¢ 
: Rectal Jelly 27, 
For positive relief send a dollar bill for medicatea 
RECTAL JELLY, the Wonder Worker. It’s clean! 











MELROSE ELDI ELDREDGE CO., 29N_ MELROSE, _ MASS. 





or ASTHMA 


satisfied, send $1; 
not, it’s FREE. Write for 


HAY FEVER®F2:2: 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. icy, 


ELDERLY MEN ARE sons 


To a distressing peinerty genes frequently pooutties Py 
DANGEROUS OPERA Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. 

has discovered a medicine with specific remedial L _. 
saving many from operation. Pg a on recuee’. E 
A. Carleton. 1430 R. L Ave., . Washington, D. C, 


PILES 


W Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 
head Pee « of one of America’s Finest 


here I have successfully 
pater 9 en thousands of cases. 
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... and thats only part of the benefits in a 


CIVIL SERVICE JOB! 


Where else can you find the security ... 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay * . . that you get when you 
qualify for a civil +service job with the 
Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job .. . the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you’re 







afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 
Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 


of previous exams 
30 actual tests with correct replies 
Where and how to apply 


Mistakes to avoid in 


arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid— 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W. A. Brooks 
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